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ABSTRACT : ‘ 

‘: Two experiments investigating the efficiency of’ , 
communication between 5th grade children from differing socioeconomic 
(SES) backgrounds are described. In each experiment, 40 same-sex 
pairs, half male and half female, were formed. into dyadic groupings 
by combining lower- and middle-SES children into the four possible 
speaker-listener combinations. The task required one child to locate 
a toy car in a model city from the verbal description of angther ' | 
child. Task, success depended on the efficiency of verbal | 
communication of the pair. The listener was allowed to give feedback » * 
in the second experiment only. SES combination main effécts were * 
observed only for the number of errors made in Experiment 1, with the “ 
lower-SES-speaker, middle-SES+listener dyad making the most errors. 

Sex main effects showed general superiority of the girls -in the 
no-feedback experiment. Content analyses of speaker and listener - 
messages revealed several sex by SES interactions in Experiment 2. 
Results indicate that a Camplex, concrete task of this kind elicits . 
similar levels of communication efficiency in children of varying 
social background but suggest that different communication strategies ° 
may be employed toward the same end. (Author/BF) 
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Abstract 
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Two experiments investigated the efficiency of communication between — , , 
° s y, : - | 
+ children on aa aba social class -backgrounds. In each experiment, 


me . 


: forty same-sex pave of fifth-graders--one- -half tag and one-half Siviese 
werd  Koeued into dyadic: groupings by donbiitng lower- and middle-SES chil-, 
_ dren into the four puedible’ speakee-lierener combinations. mask success 
. “depended on the efficiency of the verbal communication between the jaa, 
: The listener was avaied to give feedback in the s second. “pf cat piit nee co 
in’ the first. SES combi} ation stat effects wexe! observed oply for the “24 


number of errors nage in i as 1, the lowerSES speaker middle-SES 


. listener ages fink the most errors. Sex main effects showed: general 


| 
aupeMortty of the girls in the no feedback a hacia » Content snwlyads 
ry 
of speaker and listener messages ike 8 several igex by SES tnteraet ions \ 


in Experiment 2. The results indicate, that a compen concrete task of 
¢ 


' ’ this kind elicits similar levels of communication ef ficiency regardless of - 


bd . 
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‘social class Nuclear anind but suggests that differant comminteatted 
4 —_ ’ H 


' strategies may be employed toward the same end. 
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Commimicatiod Efficiency in Children 


a A Function of Individual Skill or Dyadic Interaction? 
a 9 : 
¥ . > : 
Communication skills have generally been considered essential to school 
.Buccess. Although it has been proposed chet the piping a 


(SES) child's frequent difficulties in school are related to inferity 


communication abilities Genistein; 1961): the evidence on this is theonclusive. 


‘ ig Glucksburg, Krauss, and Higgins. (1975) concluded in a summary of the lu erature 
conéerning referential communication that differences among SES groups f j 
ween " communication aatiis Have not been clearly demonstrated. While findings \are 
° not perfettly consistent. however; nimebaiia: studies have reported coneaida able 


pe 
¢ 


differences between lower~SES and middle-SES children's abilities to communi- 


cate a message (Loban, 1964; Krauss and Rotter, 1968; Heider-:, 1971; Baldwin, 


McFarlane and’ Garvey, 1735 Pozner and Saltz, 1974). C 


’ 


Lower-SES children have in past studies of communication talked less 


. * 
4. e S 


> “, « (Jones and McMillan, 1973; Lawton, 1968) and communicated fewer of the 
critical descriptive attributes of such stimulus materials as pictures 

» 
(Baldwin, et al., .1971) or’ cules of a game “(Pozner and Saltz, 1974) than. ’ 


middle-SES ¢hildren. Another common finding ‘has been that lower-SES ‘children 


did not adapt their message to the needs and ‘perspective of. the listener : + | 


as readily as middle-SES children. This apparent difficulty in considering 
‘ : ’ 

the perspective of the listener, termdd egocentrism, has been a petgistent 

theme in findings of social class #*éifferences ik communication (Flavell, 


1968;. Krauss and Rotter, 1968; Heide 


ly 1971; Pozger and Saltz, 1974). 


J 
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“Unfortunately the research to date has moré successfully demonstrated SES 


“ _ differences in children's communication skills than it has provided explanations ; 
» ; ¢’-s oe an 
for those differences when found: Cognitive development or intelligence has .& 
' 
been Proposed as one possible explanation for the frequently found piss ts 


y 


‘ communication skills in lower-SES efThicen. The evidence on this te ‘contra’, ; 
’ op a 3 : 
| dictory: while Pozner and Saltz (1974) and Baldwin ety al. '(1971) found ‘SES se 


differences remained hen 1g was held constant, Ruth (1966), Higgins septs) 


* 


She and Tenneson adel all report that no SES aiffarennes in chidadeatdiod 


* Po. 


effectiveness were found when intelligence test acocae~add not diffen for the 
two groups. . - " ee wen 


. The experimedtal setting itself is nevef mentioned as a possible expla~ 


, 


; Hatten for SES performance differences ‘in: apie of ’a considerable body of . 
At ERREeUEE (Johnson, 1974; Labov, 1970; Zigler et wis 1973), that demonstrates , 


the Perc rereee effect. of an } abebiiatal, a ee threatening peueniprarel 
ve 


* setting on lower-SES atiaren. * Notivatienal i have been shown to play. OE 


an. important ties in the performance of children on cognitive tasks and 


generally to militate against lower-SES children (sbitz et al., 1975; 2igler : ye 
. and PURRer Stel 1973). - Motivation factors” are particularly relevant to” fe, “6 
| Ue. a ess 4 ages) 

SpRenecation studies, because they include aspects which have been shown mo, 


to sant ae ORS the lees i el child. Gheseree are. bypiealie removed from . Bok 


their élassroon by a complete stranger and asked to pereden on such artificial 


*, and unrea}istic tasks as giving a name for an abstract symbol so ‘that a. 


hypothetical listener can select it from an array (Krauss and Rotter 1968; 
a 


Heider, 1971), or des€Pibing the rules of a game .to a mute listener (Pozner “A 


¥ | <7 — 
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It is peperb) that the middle-SES child finds such tasks oe as 


bizarre and irrelevant to y his life as the lower-SES child, but edu he . ty 


. ) 


is more -eoptortable in the sinrert debe situation and more mopSVebed ti 


e 


perforn in the school setting regardless of the absurdity of the task, he e. | é 
will: percorn up to his ability” level. The lower-SES child, on the sehen” 
hand, may’ be less confortable in the’ strange, situation and less motivated 
_ to ‘perform for the ‘sake: of performing. : ae 5 \ ee 4 ip Os 


; z, Ne | . ee 
A parpicularly sctifieial aod of the usual communication tasks. is... aoe 
. ( , p 


tack of feedback. | in a of the eapraech studying social) clata SERerences es 


in CORDLESS SnGCITE and decoding the message are BeDarAre LY considered. ’ 


The decoder has no opportunity to ask questions .or request additional infor- 


"mation of the encoder, eon. ‘the encoder ts. likewise denied Say kind of feedback i) 
concent the’ adequacy “of his a al Normal. ‘communication situations do fo Fe 
- Re . OS ge 
not” impose such restrictions on, verbal communication. 2 , ‘i 


In ‘this kind ‘of assessment, “communjcation ability is essentially treatad 
r . i 4 
as a unt ary trait of: the child. Such a treatment does not permit considera- | 


.. tion a he highly social, pnd snterpersonal nature of’ communication in real = 


_ 


life. BnGUEN. particular skills, such as being able to take the histenert s 


i 
‘ 


. point of view, or selecting the critical caapcmaeameass necessary for: communi- 
e . ° 


cation, | rd clearly important components of efficient Communication, even — 


these abilities probably interact” with situat onal, or social factors. 


~ 


' Since communication is an interactional ane secial~ PERAREN I, it is impor- xp 
tant that it -be studied as such. The child’ s performance on unnatural 
; \ 3 *. . ¢ WV * 
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: vunifirect ional Sachs may Be unrelated to his ability to communicate: fa 


ve iitecacetus situdtionds Perhaps in a more naturel situation, 
__ the lower-SES child is more motivated ‘and performs as skillfully in: = 
] : 


datas information as the middle-SES child. An fuceuadtasual 


analysis does not allow independent assessments of encoding and senceint, 
: 


but it is necessary for an understanding of verbal communication effi- 


ency as it occurs in the real: world. It seems highly Byohabie that he 
e of. task and interpersonal euro of the aoe are as rele 


vant to. efficient communication. as fie skill of the speaker 


. 


“The studies. to be reported here were dent ened to investigate the 
|importance of the nature of the task and the social interactional .aspect 


wy ‘ . 
jof Sommeuicat ten between children. The eet issue being addressed is f 
hes s . 


ig whether tie Performance of children on a. -sotivating, restiatiic, tworway 


communication East would. change the nature of past conclusions about the 
/ 


: relative commun tcatson) skis ‘of aittereet classes of speakers. 


. 


In order to minimize possible ier ee task Sievanreninvine 
’ ¢ 
+, (that might put the lower-SES children at a disadvantage, a task was 
constructed so that children could differentiate the stimulus materials 


. by the use of sisi as vonabuliry items common to all fifth graders. The . b 


¢ 


; materials ecnstsred of a colorful model city and the task was set up as 


| a-game with a clearly: def ined goal. The task also simulated a communi- 

‘ 
cation task commonly’ confronted in the real world, i.e. giving directions. 
| ie eeder to compare ‘Ke eee haugeng an interpersonal task to a . 
et more oetivicesl Gargceeietas tastt two experiments were run, one in which 
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as ; € 
the -listener was ,not ‘allowed to give feedback and one in which the partici- 
‘ e- ay ; ae : , 
pants were both allowed to speak without any ‘limitations. OS 


NO-FEEDBACK EXPERIMENT 


LY 


Subjects Ppa th ; a 


/ 


The saipit consisted of 80 white, native English épeaking fleth-graders, 


oer Method @ 


divided equally between ‘lower- and middle-SES background, based primarily 


bal] 


on parent occupation according to the He Tdnpdheaa Two Facto? Index Me Social’ 


=. 


Position (1957). Families of: the children in the lower-SES. roup eoatd be 


most accurately characterized as working class. One-half of the subjects 


in eects SES group were boys and one-half wefe girls. \ 


Children from seven elementary schools in largely white urban and sub-_ 
urban neighborhoods bordering New Haven, Connecticut were included on the 
basis of parental permission and the availability of SES information and 

. group IQ scores in the school records. Children ‘of both lower- and middle- 
SES ee included from each deus but most schools: tended to be charac~ 

' terized prigastie-ty children from ohe or s other SES. group. | x B 

_ The 40 paixs were evenly divided nes eight groups according to sex 

(M-F) and, SES speaker-listener combination. 

Appavacue a : : | 4 : 


5 _ Two identical model cities were used for the task. The cities were 


‘ 


built on a 47 x 60cm piece of plywood. Buildings made of painted styro- 


’ 
’ 


i 2 * e 
foam varied in size, color (red, gray or red with white stripes), shapes 


(rectangular or L), roof color, and the color and number of doors and 


z / 
at 
‘ie 


‘ 


' *, 
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windows. As shown in Figure 1, there were also a network of roads painted 


gray, two different kinds of trees, a railroad track, signs, telephone’ - 


poles, fire hydrants, and a park. About gne-third of the board was covered 


with grass. 
Me em ag Spe eh INS BE i Spa ge a ah , c 
Va Insert Figure 1 about here ° 
Procedure’ i a ee ea a 
Children from the list of eligible biilicebe were randomly sleet ° 


prior to the running of the experiment, the only constraint Kelag that 

, close friends were not paired together. Subjects éahe in same-sex a 
from the classroom to another room in the sthool building and were 

greeted by a female experimenter. The subjects in each pat verg anion? 
designdted speaker or listener. 

The two children peead iddat Tea weve of the model cities placed qn 

a table with a partition dividing the two cities and extending out towards 
“the children so that they could see neither Bach other nor the other’ child's, 
city. The experimenter sat across the table facing the two children. The 
two children were told that the experimenter was interested in trying out 

a game on fifth-graders. A small car vas placed in the city of the child ~ 
designated speaker and in the hand of the child designated listener. The 
children were given scandayf instructions on how to play the game, explaining 
that the speaker must. describe where his car was placed so that the listener 
could place his own car in eis chucconaudter location in his own’ city. 

The listener was not allowed to say anything 2 the game continued ‘until 


the listener correctly placed his car in his own city. 


: 
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All pairs began by playing one practice game. Instructions were 


repeated in cases where it appeared that the subjects had not understood. 


The car was placed, in the ‘same posftion for all pairs 4nd a tape recording 


was made of all the trials. i- : is 


_ 


Coding and Analysis of the Data ' ; ee 


Because. all pairs were allowed to Continue until the task was success- 
fully completed, the measures of success: were the amount of time, used to 


complete’ the task and the number of errors made. Time was selected rather 


. : a = 
than total number of words so that the success of the pairs in the no 


° 


feedback experiment could be compared to the success of the pairs in the 


? 


_ feedback experiment. 
A content analysis of the communication was carrie® out from tran- 


scripts of the tape recordings. The speaker's communication was first™ 


7 


divided into semantic units. A unit was defined according to Watts (1948) 


as a "group of words which cannot be further divided without the loss of . 


ra 


their essential meaning." Words which were not a patt of a meaningful’ 

eit Ginetians unit, such as false starts, were counted is ee words x 
(Loban, 1963), and were not included ir the analysis. Of the tout 40 Z 
transcripts, 20 were randomly selected to be judged by sisi Andspanticnt 

judges. Agreement on units was found for 92% of the units coded by each 


of the two judges. + 5 
P judg / af 


§ ~ ts 
= Each unit was then coded for its content according to the following “ 
» , 


4 


s 


scheme of non-overlapping categories: 


* 
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Egocentric The speaker~appeared to have assumed that the listener 
| 
-. knew exactly what the speaker was referring to even though it had not, been 
specified. Examples of egocentric units are: "it's up from there" "it's 


next. to the hospital" (no building was labeled hospital), The measure * 


- used in the analysis was: the proportion of egocentric units over all units. 


Uninformative Units were coded uninformative if the information 


was very ambiguous and of little discrimigative value, such as "it's on 


4 ‘ Z nr . @ . 
a road that goes off the board" (all roads go off the board), or “it's 


“near some grass" (the board is covered with grass). 


. 2 Tareenetive Those units which contained useful qualifiers were 


t 


coded as informative. Because the speaker achieves greater ef ficiency a 
(ante information with fewer waide) by including more then one aaeud, . 

qualifier in a unit, a distinction was made between units with ‘one quali- 
fier (eg. "it's next to a tall ele aad units with more than one quali- 
fier (eg. "next to the red house with white windows. the measure at 


in the analysis for each information content code was the proportian of 


i “pital ‘ . 
the number of units given a particular code to the total number of non- 


egocentric units. : 
Coding practice for two judges involved simultaneous codirfg of the 
transcripts of five initial pairs. Raters agreed on 86% of the total 


‘ 


units. coded from the 20 randomly chosen transcripts coded independently. 


» 
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$ Results es My . 
$uccess measures 


A two-way analysis of variance was performed for each of the two. 
_ Buccess measures and four content codes. The independent measures were 


sex and SES combination of the pair. 


‘ 


Pignificant main effects on the error measuré were found for both 


SES combination and sex. Table 4 shows the number of errors by sex and 
; : ar .Y « 5 
SES conbinwedon. (To reduce skewness, al} scores were transformed for 


analysis to (log (x +1) ). 


Insert Table 1 pant here ] ‘ 


mm eee eee 


The girls made fewer mistakes than the leas 32) = 8.07, p<.0l. 


_the sents effect for SES combination, F (3, 32) =/3.11, p <.05, resulted 


= See 
mainly from the relatively large number of fad made by the lower-middle- ee 


° 
i} 


SES dyad, twice as many as any other dyad. | 
aes 3 ‘ ty . . * 
. A similar sex main effect was found for the amount of time used to 


- 4 
complete the task, boys taking nearly three times as long as the girls, 


F (1, 32), = 9.21, Be. 01. No SES combination ain effect was observed os 


a 


for the time measure. It is eae we that the two success - , , 
measures, time and errors, were highly correlated with sank other, r =.72, rg | 


p<.001. | 1 


| : ‘ 


Content measures : 


Pearson correlation coefficients were computed for each of. the content 
" measures with the two. success measures. The resulting correlations were 


- in the expected ‘direction; egocentric and uninformative units © 


aa 


12 


‘ 
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Pas aoe : a 7 ee he ’ é ee, by ee. 
° * ‘ 
= ’ 


were both positively corgelated to errors and time. The correlation : : ; 


7 7? 


2 oa 7 + ebeffiefents and. ‘their significance level is seen in- Table - “2. all 


" content measures were transformed by the aresin evanet oink ton for ~ ; ate 


The analysis of variance pereormed for each of as ‘content measures : y 


_ showed a sex main effect. for the PEPE OEre or of egocentric units, Fd, (32) = 
«ile ie p<. 05. A marginal sex main effect in the same direction was observed 


for the Broportice of uninformative watts to total nonegpcentric units. - 


. 


eae) Proportions for content codes by sex and their significant: test aed. 
are seen in Table 3. No SES conbination main etfecty of interactions ‘were z 
RA obusrved for content measures. | 
: e Insert Table 3 about here 
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“~ Method 
oe 


< . ‘ 


“ ne Subjects 
ian: The sample of 80 children was drawn in the same way from the same 


population as in the no-feedback experiment. ‘Pairs of ‘subjects were ‘placed 
9 re ~ 4 : 


according to sex and SES conbination into one of eight groups as previously 
deecribed: | tof , . | ; 
. Apparatus, Experinental task and Procedure _ ‘ 

ae .The apparatus 4 and task were identical to that employed in the first . ' 


* experiment in every. way, with the exception that the listener was allowed 


, to speak freely in the present experiment. re . =o 


fh 


5 
Pe at . = 7 = af . - . 
ta 7“ \ 
’ * = 4 « . 
. ‘ , P « 

ee - | ~ ry . 

“ *. Fy 7 7 rn . 4 

- \ fp 
‘ . oe a 
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Coding and Analysis of the Data \ 


- ’ . 3 \ ‘ . ™ 
The measures of success were the same as in Experiment 1: the amount 
Pee ' y $ . 


a ‘é . : : . ’ 
‘of time used to complete the task and number of errors made. 


8 A content analysis was-made,.of both the speaker's: and the listener's 


speech. The analysis for the speaker was identical td the analysis in 


Experiment 1, except for the addition of one coding category. Those 


units which were simple responses to a previous question of the listener, 


. such as "yea, right there," or "no, it's not red," were coded as response 
units% The proportion of response units to total units Was analyzed; the © 


total units figuring in the analysis of the other content codes excluded — 


a 


the response, units. ‘The agreement ,between the two raters on 20 of the 


“total 40. trariscripts was found on 85% of the total, speaker units coded. 


In Experiment 2, the number of words spoken by the listener were also 


counted. Listener verbalizations were then coded in one of the following 


mutually“exclusive categories: a question (e.g., "is it near the railroad 
track"); an affirmation or negation (e.g., "yea, I see it"); information 
“(e.8., "but there ace four ved nouses)< oe repetition (simple repetition 
of the. speaker's previous communication). Listener units were originally 
also coded: as egocentric for the same reason that speaker units were 
coded egocentric. Such verbalizations on the part. of thé Ietener were 
so rare (ony three cases) that they were degatetece the analysis. The 


measures for‘ each of the unit codes used in the analysis were the propor- 


tion of the number of units given a particular: code to the total number of 
is s ; 


listener units. For the 20 randomly. chosen transcripts rated independently 


“ 


. . 


oe 
a 
: io 
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» by two judges, 962 of the listener units were coded in the same way. 


Results 
' -— 
Success measures. F 
A two-ways sex by SES cofbination, analysis of variance was performed 


for the success measures. A significant main effect on the-error measure 


was observed only for sex, F (1, 32).= 4.68, p<.05. (All scores were ; 


id 


’ ' transformed for analysis to (log (x +1) ) to reduce skewness). Table 4 
‘. that, as in Experiment 1, the female pairs made fewer errors than '  «z 


the male pairs. Se 


‘ : 
Ld . . ° : 


Although vee - errors were significantly correlated with each _y 


other as in Experiment 1 (rx = .766, p<. ney no main or interaction 
effects were observed for the time neakure. A padeuadeely interesting 
. finding was the striking similarity between the two experiments on "the \ 
overall results for the time and success measures. In the eMst eas 
Cre w: wy, : 
pairs averaged 1.5 errors; in the second experiment, thegean number of rye . 
errors was 1.9. The average time {n° Experiment: I of 103.8 seconds is also 


~ comparable to. the average'time in Experiment 2 of 114.3 seconds. 
i / 4 


Speaker content measures th > ©, “i 
Correlation ededitegteate computed between each of the speaker content 
‘. \" measures and the two success measures found the content measures to be on 
wo the whole insignificantly correlated with the success measures, unlike 
Experiment 1. The only exception was a significant positive correlation 
* ‘ ’ 


‘between: the pe uninformative units and time, r = .364, p <.05. 


_ 


Laat | 
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po Only one marginally eres: effect for sex indicated bhats as 
A : 
in Experiment 1, boys used a higher proportién of egocentric cl re , 


3. 66, P<. 065), ae des tite ‘duanortien of ee untts - 


« 


Table 3). eee ; ee oan 2 ‘as 


Listenet content measures, -~ ‘ eee - Lae } . 5 ‘ 


a & 2 
Listener effects were much ‘more striking’ than speaker ebrecea in the 


‘ N= 


RX ae 
i feedback situationc” A sex by ‘SES - comb{nation eee of euciance was 2 oF 


done for each of the tetas éontent: measures. A significant sex by SES 


oT a e at 


combination found for he number of listener words € 3, $2) = = 3. 02, 


« 


p <.05) is seen in Table 5: Thegtost striking difference on this ifvtener’ 


se s- 


4 et ‘measure appeared for the middle- lower- SES combination in which sthe aren 
1éry : Pm 2a AUER Fy TIN ESS NCE eae 


ceed eaten ieneticenettcentiicnetieae eet aeedieticnetieeditrediaetioes 


rsountet etecet speech in this SES combination was much gteater for boys 

than for, girls. The SES" of the speakers appears ta be important, as the Ee 

. sex by speaker SES analysis of variance. also resulted in. d significant as 
interaction, BEG, 36) = 5.86, Pp <.05. In the male dyads listeners spoke 

more when tthe speakers were middle-SES. . | 

+ Analyses of the content of litseendyts speech showed a marginally 

) Hn ejgnificant sex by SES combination estan. F (3, 32) = 2.63, p <.068, 
: for thé’ proportion of information units. The SES of the listener appeared 
to be the most significant determiuas ue this effect, as a “highly signifi- 


. 
, ? 


cant sex by listener SES interaction was found, E (1, 36)°= > 7.87, BS: 01. 


4 
a 


Nias ae rs ‘ eS : ere | 
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\ . While lower-SES bays occasionally offered information, es girls 


almost nevet did. "The reverse was true for middle- ~SES girls and boys. 
ee 
On the other ‘hana, .a Sex by listener. SES interaction, P| ( 36) = 4.47, 


. p¢<.05, shows that “loyer-ses girl listeners asked a Ntehet 4 Sah of 
\ eh i than isgehcaes tap Listeners. 


Re An’ 'sncidentel bpt" interesting ‘finding concerns the cetbesdnship 


< 


between the content of. the idwtener! Ss Beech and the content ae the speaker’ 's 


spent The listener's affirmation units correlated positively with both 
Fr’ : ; 


Shiesspeaket"s egocentric units, r = -475, p<.0l, and uninformative units, 
; $3 ; 
~; 3§# .450, p< ro a Thus it appears that. theamore the speaker gave iies- 
centric or uninformative messages tq the “Listener, “the more the \Listener 
responded yes or ‘no. Since the great majority of affirmation respondes 
Sat: . “were affirmative (sex; "yea)’) rather than: negative (i. e., "no,/I don't 
see it"), this°finding is counter-intuitive. A more “intuitively reasonable 


finding would have been that the higher the speaker's proportion of egotentric : 


and uninformative cathy: the more the listener would ‘ask questions, but », 
this was not observed. tae | oa 
Discussion 
. 

‘Although the SES of che members of the dyads seemed to be’ an Sapp EARN: \v 
factor in communication sePiphacions the role of SES was" Found: to be | 
extremely complex. It is noteworthy that SES-main effects did’ sib Sieeut’ 
in spite of the: finging thht “for both speakers and listeners the middle-SES Ma 


ae Se . 
_ group had a significantly higher mean M.A. than the lower-SES group. Only 


one SES pair main effect was found when feedback was not allowed. The 


¢ 


i os 


*. . 
relatively great number of, mistakes made by the lowér-SES listener, middle- 


ae ', " T = a } : 
SES speaker pair when feedback was not allowed was not found when feedback 
. os : 


umber: of errors, . ‘the difficulty can neither be related Siopiy to the 


- SES i the speaker nor the SES of the listener. Nor can it be deteiversa 
: : 4 


tue a . 
the Runpreetey of communication oie the TUPOERARCS | of considering bot 


ad 


‘findings of =p differences in children' wm éfticdenay th verbal cammuni- 


| cation. eit Y of this study suggest that the amount of, outa 


céeaitenteation abliities.” It also is snaftative abl che importance 0 


r these éaiovincute. In, fact it is Sony that egocentric speech made 


i 5 : 
included in the analysis. The low frequency of ; egocentric speech iy of 


Parereuree interest because it is frequently, \Gohsidered critical to the 
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was allowed. Because it was only this pair that resulted in a relatively high 


, ‘ 


? 


to the’ content of the speakers’ message because .the SES pairs did not differ 


4 a ‘, e . 
significantly on any of the content méasures. The result does demonstrate 


members of a communication dyad when aro social class differenc in 


sonpieering interpersonal variables’ as well as ability. 


The lack. of SES iets effects 1 may be in part, due to the nature of the 


sca Care’ was baker to ‘ninimize variables which br have contri uted to 


cation arene The ‘consistent snbeot ire! egocentric] speech, % 
i 


nade by lower-SES speakers, Was not, for, example, teplicated in either of 


i a 
by the listener oe Peserincet 2 was so rare that: it, soured: not’ even be - 


speech may be ladeaty task dependent, and that both lower- and middle-SES 


children are capable of using nonegocentric spdech in certain situations. 
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ticular qualities of the task used as this yaa 


. Three nS 
explain both the relative lack of egocentric Speech and the lack of 
The task, first of all, atimitayed a real life task 


Y 


o 


SES differences. 
ane directions, so may have Gans more meaning \for the lower-SES 
s \ _ 
SRE QNETT 


child thai the more abstract tasks used " in previous atadies, 
the. criteria for success: on the task were made clear to the: subjects at 
the pues so a SES ditferetces Drperbepetons of the: task. require- 


4 


ments e wghtd be eliminated. - Thirdly, the fact that children reported 


indicates that the task was probably motivating , to all” chiidvan. 


A second explanation, for the lack of SES ‘andings concerns ane 
~’ , 


nature: os the lower-SES subjects, ‘whose families were ‘prinarily ouktig’, 
: a 


Gluckebarg et diss (1975) in their review of social class 


; class. 
Mies “findings in communication ' ‘studies suggest sine thosé past’ abuddey, which 
resulted in significant sitll slaee diffeyences ‘were more Likely" to have 
‘eeplegud subjects’ from an n extbenely’ deprived apekea. The results’ of 
| | “a, *e ie conclusion, as as- ine 


. 


lower-SES. sample was ‘primarily from working ¢lass background, and SES 


this study corroborate Glucksberg et al.'s t 


> 


findtaee, Sere wininal, _ 
Sex differences were considerably more striking than SES combination 
The girls general superiority evidenced particularly -in 
a 
‘. 


° 


differences. : 
the first ecsaclannt is somewhat surprising in light of ee ig of sex: 


differences susecved in previous,studies of communication in- chi ive, 


One ciation “for the superiority of the girls might be.the greater 
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‘hae’ the game was fun -and-many asked for perniseion to o play it again 
e 
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familiarity or confortableness with a female experimenter. This‘seems ‘ re a. 
me ; 
unlikely, however, since most ‘of the, ‘children, both boys and giris, had 


female- teachers. 2 aa : Oi’ a 
nk Js ° . DN tp ¢@ 
The, sex by SES. interactions in Experiment 2 were che most interesting " ” 


f 
f 


and most: perplexing of ai the finding, The findings ip oak suggest 


we 


’ ‘wopertonlty of ‘any particular sex and SES combination over others, but do 


suggest aifferent strategies in approaching the task. The aie aaa : 


= ae may 
V3, Meteners for example, ‘when pitied with. a | middle-SES boy speakér spoke 
much more than the lower=SES. piel listeners did when paired’ with a middle- 
SES speaker. Explanations for this eine of, interaction are highly 3 * 


» 


, . ‘spetislative, but such faeaive are si aii eVidence“that" spontededtton is 
an extremely ‘complex ee and ‘all ‘dimensions, including social and 
: interpersonal, aust ‘be sinatduced when evaluating children’ s communication’ 
‘abilities. Fe On Bd tis ites, A Slag oe c 
The possibility of stelle ia ce aia did not appear to help the 
; pairs accomplish the. task in Leo time ‘orewith HEMGE SET OES as was 
peepee ee by the researchers. Im fact the ‘sintlarieybetw en the two situa- 4% 
. “tons ‘on these measures was ra te did not Raia 0 be the cage. 
that Listeners ‘siuply failed to give hery much feedback, ae found by 
Dittman (1972) in conversations “etn first, third, and fifth graders. 
" Listeners did differ in their: strategy, ésane asked. questions, some: offered 4 


* 4nformation to aid: the speakers, etc. ), however, these atfferences were i es 


not related to che overall success of mes communication interaction. 
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One possible explanation for the finding that the an of feedback 


- given was. unrelated“to 6 Suecene is that the feeghack given. was” tnappre~ 
r 


: priste. ‘It ai ayy ‘for: sh seem that: listeners talked more hs ; 


_ make up | for nformative nessiges by the: éieaker as measured vy the - 


. ' 


content ahalysis of the speaker’a/nessaséé. K positive correlation, a a 
‘din thet case, would “be erpegied. ee the quagtity wre Listener" s e: Pa . 2 


speech end the ‘pinortionct egocentric end elie: conmini cation ; and i 


a negative correlation vould be expected hetween the quantity éf listener's . 


e 
« 


Speech’ and the propértion?of : emia and well qualified ei None 


“~~ = 


- of: these coureimitons were significant. In fact, the 1 more the soaskie 
gave. egocentric or intntodnative HIGRERERSs the more the’ listenet 


aciieciaal st @ simple yes or no, most often, yes. —~ 


eine impression 6f the experimenter wes that Bae renee were generally. 


’ 


unable to expley eee the opportunity to ask inetr oal and. give . 
feedback; that ne fact, they oftem hindered the process of communi cation , 
by asking irrelevant or nondiscriminating aladbtan’, It was often the ; 
case that the listener would be observed actually polntine to two pisces 
"to ‘Vhich he eppearad to have narrowed down the possibilities, but was - 
unable to ee « dueetton to which a response would enable him ey 
tuinate ‘one of the paseibilitied: 


et This observation hes particular relevance for the classroom, in’ 


- which children ‘spend a large proportion of their time as "listeners". 


More research needs to be done to investigate wny children might have 
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difficdity in articulating questions to get at information they require 
‘to understand fully the message being ‘communicated to them. 
‘ 


The two experiments in this study indicate the (complexity, of, 


awe wo i pili: 


1 “, communication on this wine of task and the Pes that’ different 


= ‘ 
Xe 


e SES, backgrounds and sex ea to different wEyLeS that may bE edvally om 
Rv ot% in aetvang the task. Further reneacehion the components. of 


pee | Andividual and ‘group differences.in style is suggested. * 


The results of this study also Puiu the importance bie pe 


ys’ 


ghrstdering both the speaker and the eee The different} res ts 
- 
for the different dyads aheeent that - other, interactions: adiltsthild, 


male-fenale, for anguples may also give different peealie® Communication 


. ° 


: efficiency is not a an unitary tate attributable to the individual 
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“Table Z 
| hi Z 
* Mean Number of Errors and Time by Sex and . y 
| SES Combination _ 
ae = "Experiment l »  ~ "" bie 
i aa 5 Gt Se - ® ys te *- 
a SES Combination . ~ 
| Sg ed LM M-L © MM Total «=i, 
o3 . ; ’ ae 
‘ E oe 
5 sami + 
Girls 4 1.4 2 1.0 8 ; 
wt . : 
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: Bi : of : 
Total ve? O45 208 14 9 1.6 
Time? , 
Boe sala oon solvate erindichafcidicnbiiinipaisss 
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Table 4 
Mean Number of Errdrs and Time by Sex and | 
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‘ ‘ Experiment 2 
SES Combination 

Sex —IeL L-M _ M-L sM-M Total 

Errors 
Girls 6 12” * 38. ~ 38 9 
Boys if. Ag ~~, 6 ~ 28 2.9 
Total 1.1 1.2 3.5 1.8 1.9 
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7 Table 5 | 4 
| Content Measures for Listeners Speech 
ig and SES Combination _ 4 -2 a 
se | Experiment : | Mee 
” Girls 7 | Boys ; 
SES Combination? L-L LM ML MM: L-L LL : “MeL MM it: 
Total Words” 30.6 54.2 8.6 29.2 6.0 .31.6 100.6 "32.0, 
quisition? a ee ae ee a ee 70 
Affirmation? 600, «30 °423 192° 267 433 “SSL 2? 
negation) | . 
“Information® 0.0 150.010.0608 xX. 
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